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born in sin and weakness, conquer the devil and render to God His due?
His weakness is no excuse for him, for it is the result of deliberate dis-
obedience; his inability to pay the debt is as much a fault as his failure
to pay it. To assume, then, that God is ready to forgive man the debt
which man should voluntarily render Him, simply because man cannot
pay it, is to reduce God's mercy to an absurdity, the forgiveness of a bad
debt which He cannot recover. Punishment would be forgone, and man
would achieve through sin that blessedness which his sin has made it
impossible for him to attain without satisfaction.

Nevertheless, if there were not some means by which the debt could be
paid, the mercy of God would be utteriy overcome by His justice. Hitherto,
the argument has been confined to the relations between an all-powerful
and offended God and powerless and sinning man; ignorance of Christ
and His work has been expressly supposed. But it has been proved that
man cannot pay the debt and so restore himself to his lost blessedness.
It follows of necessity that the prospect of salvation assured him by the
Christian faith, with its emphasis upon the mercy of God, depends upon
Christ. Thus, by the development of the theory of satisfaction through
a negative form of reasoning, Anselm arrived at the positive argument
for the necessity of the Incarnation, which is worked out in the second
book of the treatise.

God created man with a rational nature which could choose between
good and evil, and made that nature righteous, so that it could attain
blessedness in the enjoyment of the highest good, which is God Himself.
If man had not sinned, he would not die: as it is, his perfect restoration
to blessedness must be accompanied by the resurrection of the dead in
their incorruptible human bodies, for God will perfect the noble work
which He has begun and cannot have made in vain. But, as has been
shewn, full satisfaction for sin is indispensable to this consummation, and
this man cannot pay. In one sense of the word, there is no necessity for
God to perfect His creation, for He is bound by no compulsion, and the
good which He does is entirely of His grace. On the other hand, the
unchangeableness of His nature makes it necessary that His goodness
should bring to an end what it has begun. This, however, cannot be
achieved without the payment of a satisfaction for sin greater than every-
thing which is not God; and it follows that the person who makes this
payment must possess this superior greatness. Now, there is nothing
greater than everything which is not God but God Himself. Therefore
the payment must be made by God; but, since the satisfaction is due
from man, it must be given by a God-man, in whom the two natures,
divine and human, are not converted from one into the other or confused,
but are both perfect and coexistent in one person. It is further necessary
that, as the human race sinned in Adam, so its restoration should be
effected by one who should take humanity from the seed of Adam; and,
as sin entered the world through the act of a woman who was previously